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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


NPA intends to hold on toe controls for strategic reasons, but will follow a liberal 
policy in allocating nonferrous metals in ample supply. Revised zinc order permits 


quarterly allocation, same as in lead. Metallurgical antimony ore lower. 


GENERAL significant drop in production. Exports were larger as 
licenses came through to release shipments. Unfilled 


‘he : ze : gher taxes, additional nos 
The British budget points to higher taxes, addition orders increased 14,682 tons on improved sales involv- 


sacrifices, and tighter credit restrictions, which may , : . ; 
. ing forward business. Galvanizers were more active 


> > : <é » 1 >» oO s > f e 
further restrict trade with countries outside of th Ram elias cummin 


Sterling area 

The steel industry of the U.S. is scheduled to produce TIN — $1.21", N. Y. 

2,114,000 tons in the current week, a new high. The 

operating rate will average 101.8% of capacity Another move to break the deadlock over a settlement 
basis in contracts with Indonesia, Belgium, and Bolivia 

COPPER — 24%4c. Valley (export 27"<.) got underway in Washington on March 11 ; A com- 

mittee of five, composed of members of the State De- 

Though the supply situation in copper remains tight, partment, the General Services Administration, and 

buyers are conducting their affairs without any excite- the RFC, will represent this country in negotiating 


O ment. Nervousness over the pricing problems that Chile new contracts. 
has injected imto the market continues. Talk of a 33 bec. 
export basis for Chilean copper has tightened up scrap 
again. Chile’s premium-priced copper is accumulating. 


There were no price developments in the domestic 
market. London was steady on prospects of a broade: 
market in the metal 

Sales in the domestic market of March shipment copper 

now total around 65,000 tons. Consumers are still look- ay yyygg~uM — 19c., base price. 

ing around for additional tonnages 

Industry spokesmen are opposed to further expansion 
in capacity. Aluminum Company of Canada has re- 
newed its offer to supply U.S. with metal over five- 
year period. 


Mines in the United States produced 77,715 tons of 
recoverable copper in January. This compares with a 
monthly average of 77,381 tons in 1951. 

There were no price developments aren aie 
P U.S. production in January was 76,934 tons, up more 


han 6% fro amber 
LEAD — 19¢. N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 19¢.) — pom Deswibes 


Consumers are obtaining all of the lead that they QUICKSILVER — $207-$210, N. Y. 
need. NPA officials informed members of the industry 
at a recent meeting that the present system of allocat- 
ing the metal will be retained. For all practical pur- 
poses, the controls will remain in force as a protective 


Offerings of spot metal were light and prices were 
more or less nominal. Large buyers were out of the 
market. U.S. production expected to pick up soon 


measure. Consumers can obtain lead on a quarterly and sentiment on forward metal favors the buyer 


basis to the extent that they do not increase their 

inventories beyond the liberalized 60-day limit. SILVER — 88c., N. Y. (London 774.) 
The Bureau of Mines reports that consumers’ stocks of 
lead on Dec. 31 increased to 102,544 tons, against 89,383 
tons on hand a month previous. 


Business continues quiet. Quotations steady here and 
in London 


The market here was steady. Stockpiling is likely to 
become a price stabilizer. 





Sales of domestic lead for the week amounted to 1,667 


ae IN THIS ISSUE 
oO Daily and Average Prices 
ZINC — 19'ac. E. St. Louis (foreign 2142-22c.) Lists Metals in Short Supply. . 
The zinc regulations, order M-9, have been revised to From Company Reports 
permit both monthly and quarterly allocation Washington Reports 





The February statistics (see page 11) showed an in- Zinc Order Revised 








Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Kennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 
Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K.C.M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper («xx 
Molybdenite 


Offices 


161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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DPA Lists 17 Nonferrous 
Metals in Short Supply 

Though the supply situation has be- 
come “spotty,” the latest report of the 
conservation division of the Defense 
Production Administration lists 17 non- 
ferrous metals as still being in short 
supply. 

In copper, DPA observes, the shortage 
continues, though the flow of secondary 
metal has improved slightly 

New foreign contracts have bettered 
the outlook for tin. 

Improved imports have helped lead 
materially and the metal is viewed as 
being in approximate balance so far as 
supply and demand are concerned. 

The top grade of zinc has eased some- 


what on lessened demand for die cast- 


ings, but the shortage in the galvanizing 
grade continues 

In steel, a tendency to ease “spottily” 
continues, even though scrap supplies 
remain at low levels. 

Group I-A, metals in short supply: 

Aluminum; beryllium; copper; mag- 
nesium; selenium; titanium; tin; zinc; 
iridium; osmium; platinum; cobalt; 
columbium; molybdenum; nickel; tanta- 
lum; tungsten; vanadium; alloy steel 
bars, cold drawn; carbon steel, heavy 
gray iron and gray iron alloy castings; 
high alloy corrosive-resistant and heat- 
resistant steel castings. 

Group II-A, metals in approximate 
balance: 

Antimony; calcium; germanium; lead; 
chromium; manganese; silicon; ferrous 
forgings, medium; welded pipe, except 
galvanized; pig iron; hot-rolled sheet 
and strip. 

Group III-A, metals in fair to good 
supply 

Bismuth; cadmium; mercury; gold; 
palladium; rhodium; ruthenium; silver; 
boron; tellurium; zirconium; light and 
intermediate weight gray iron and alloy 
castings; small ferrous forgings; cold- 
rolled steel; straight chrome stainless 
steel; cold-rolled strip; tool steel; 
welded tubing, carbon; and drawn wire, 
except welding quality. 

In the chemical division, DPA lists 
sulphur, selenium compounds, nickel 
salts; lithium salts, lead arsenate, lead 
oxide (red), litharge, basic lead carbon- 


second-class matter February 2 
-pyright 1952 by McGrew-Hili Publishing Co., Inc. Printed tn U.S.A 


7. 1090, at the Post Office at New 


ate, copper chemicals, and cobalt salts 
and driers as being in short supply. 

Asbestos, crude and spinning fibers, 
also is listed as in short supply 


Commodity Arrangements 
Restrict Trade, Wormser Says 


International commodity arrange- 
ments, as proposed in a recent report of 
the United Nations on “Measures for 
International Economic Stability” would 
be contrary to the historic attitude of 
the United States toward open competi- 
tion and monopolies, said Felix E. 
Wormser, vice president of the St. Jo- 
seph Lead Co., in an address to the 
Prospectors and Developers Association 
in Toronto on March 11. He indicated 
that the reason given for the report was 
the apparent anxiety of the United Na- 
tions’ economic experts, who stated that, 
“In the future the real danger to the 
economic stability of the rest of the 
world lies in recessions originating in the 
United States 

The United Nations’ report suggests 
that the International Materials Confer- 
ence, now functioning, be used to ad- 
minister the proposed commodity ar- 
rangements. The International Materials 
Conference has been active for over a 
year allocating various commodities on 
a global basis under a designation it 
characterized as “Entitlement for Con- 
sumption.” Even though the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference was alleged- 
ly a voluntary organization, its activities 
gave the impression that its recommen- 
dations were to be res 

Although the International Materials 
Conference was organized to assist in 
the struggle against inflation, and to aid 
rearmament, Mr. Wormser pointed out 
that inflation was a domestic matter for 
each country concerned, and that the 
defense requirements of foreign coun- 
tries were being met by the simple 
device of keeping foreign prices above 
the lower ceilings prevailing in the 
United States. 

Mr. Wormser pointed out that schemes 
for national and international stabiliza- 
tion seldom, if ever, proved successful, 
and that they circumscribed the freedom 
of the peoples. He maintained that the 
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proposed commodity arrangements were 
trusts under another name, but cloaked 
with a mantle of government coercion, 
and that they would be too unwieldly 
to be effective. Nowhere in the world, 
Mr. Wormser declared, had government 
planning from the extreme sort found 
in Russia to the moderate socialism of 
Great Britain proved successful. He in- 
dicated that where the principles of free 
enterprise had been followed, as in Ger- 
many and Belgium, European recovery 
had been most marked 


NPA Told Lead Supply to 
Exceed Demand in 1952 


The supply of lead available to con- 
sumers through 1952 is expected to be 
slightly in excess of demand, the Na- 
tional Production Authority was told 
March 5 by the Primary Lead Producers 
Industry Advisory Committee 

Committee members reported that 
since the inventory provision of NPA 
Order M-38 was extended from 30 to 60 
days, they have lead available for March 
delivery that has not yet been ordered 

This, committeemen said, is because of 
the satisfactory NPA allocation system 
for primary lead which provides supplies 
sufficient to take care of consumers’ cur- 
rent needs. 

NPA officials told the committee that 
the estimated U.S. consumer demand 
for lead during 1952 will approximate 
1,200,000 tons. To meet this demand, 
committee members estimated a possible 
supply of 1,300,000 tons, including do- 
mestic primary and secondary lead, and 
imports from foreign sources. 

Lack of orders for primary lead is 
partly due to the fact that some white 
and red lead paint producers have with- 
drawn from the market temporarily be- 
cause of their inability tqabsorb a price 
differential, the committee reported. It 
was suggested that the appropriate gov- 
ernment agency be informed of the need 
of these consumers for immediate price 
relief 

The committee suggested an early May 
meeting to decide whether or not the 
situation at that time warrants a recom- 
mendation for the abolishment of the 
allocation control. 

* 


Mine Output of Zinc Up 


Mine production of recoverable zinc 
in the United States in January was 
59,239 tons, which compares with 57,269 
tons in December and a monthly average 
of 56,592 tons in 1951, the Bureau of 
Mines reports 

States East of the Mississippi produced 
17,246 tons of zinc in January, 10% above 
the 1951 monthly rate. The greater out- 
put resulted chiefly from increased pro- 
duction in New Jersey. 

Output in the Central States was 8,394 
tons, 9% above the average for last year. 
Oklahoma accounted for 4,910 tons 

The combined Western States pro- 
duced 33,599 tons in January, slightly 
more than the 1951 average. The strike 
at the Hanover mine of New Jersey Zinc 

‘o., Empire Zine Division, which began 
Oct. 17, 1950, was settled Jan. 27, 1952 
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Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.0.b 
New York, unless otherwise specified 


ALUMINUM.Per \b., base price, f.0.b 
shipping point: 30 lb. ingot, 99" plus 
19¢., in pigs, 18e 
Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 194c.; 99.8%, 20c.; 
99.85%, 21c.; 99.9%, 22« 
ANTIMONY Per lb gr ide 
Dorne 
B 


Ma 
Ma 
Marct 4 
Mareh 10 
March 11 
March 12 
a Boxed 224 ib 1u¥.000 it wet 
le than carload b) In bulk, carte 
Laredo, boxed one-half cent extra 


BISMUTH .-Per Ib., in tor 


CADMIUM~—Per lb., delivered 
Commercial Special 
Sticks a) Shapes 
$2.55 $2 80 
255 2 40 
§ 2 nO 
280 
255 2.320 
2 80 


1) Special shapes to platers 
CALCIUM~Per Ib., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05 


CHROMIUM ~—Per \lb., 97 percent grade, 
spot, $1.12; contract $1.07 per lb. (Us- 
ually sold as chrome-metal.) 


COBALT ~Per |b., rondelles or granules 
in 500 to 600 Ib. containers, $2.40; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.42; less than 100 Ib 
contamers $2 47 Prices f.o.b. N y or 
Niagara Falls, freight collect 


COLUMBIUM—No Pricing 
under prevailing conditions “subject to 
special terms.” 
GERMANIUM~Per |b. $180 
INDIUL1- Per oz. troy, 99.9 percent pure, 
$2.25 
LITHIUM—Per lb, 98%, $9.85@$11, de- 
pending on quantity 
MAGNESIUM~—Per lb., f.0.b. producer's 
plant, ingots (4x6 in.), 99.8 percent, car- 
load lots, 244c.; 100 Ib. or more, Le.l., 
264c. Extruded sticks, carload lots, 324c.; 
100 Ib. or more, Lc], 344c. 
MANGANESE~Per |b. Minimum 9%6 
percent Mn, maximum 2 percent iron, 
carload lots, bulk, 29c.; packed in cases, 
3Sbe 

Electrolytic manganese 99.9 percent 
Mn, 28c., carload lots 
MOLYBDENUM~—Per lb. 99 percent 
$3.00 
NICKEL—Per \b., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
564c. U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 52%c. per Ib. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff 
OSMIUM - Per oz., $200, nominal 
PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $24 


PLATINUM ~ Per oz. troy, $90 on whole- 
sale lots; $93 on sales to consumers 


quotation 


4 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 | 
$207@$210. 


RADIUM —Per mg. radium 
$20@$25, as to quantity 


RHODIUM - Per oz. troy, $125 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $90@$93 
SELENIUM Per |b. $3.00@$3.50 for 


\ 


black, powdered, 99.5 percent pure 


content, 


SILICON Per lb... minimum, 97 per 
cent Si, maximum I percent Fe, crushed 


irload lots, in bulk, 20« 


SODIUM Per lt carload lots, i 
irums, 16)c.; less than carload lots, 17< 


TANTALUM Per kilo, base price 
$160.60 for rod; sheet, $143. Discounts 
yn volume business 


TELLURIUM ~— Per |b., $1.75 
THALLIUM — Per Ib., $12.50 
TITANIUM ~ Per lb., 99.3 


TUNGSTEN — Per Ib., 98.8 percent min- 
imum 1,000 Ib. lots, $600 Hydrogen 
tungsten, 99.9 percent plus 
$7.75. Ceiling prices effective May 7 
ZIRCONIUM ~— Per Ib $7 to 
$8, according to quantity 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 Ibs., or “units 
of 20 lb., unless otherwise stated 


ANTIMONY ORE-Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55 percent, $4.50@$4.75 
58 to 60 percent $4.50@$4.75; 60 to 65 
percent, $6.50@$6.60 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit of BeO 
contained 10 to 12% f.0.b. mine, Colo- 
rado, nominal. North Carolina, $34@$37 

Imported ore, basis 10% BeO, $36.50 
per unit, c.i.f, U.S. ports 


CHROME ORE-Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, etc 
Indian and Rhodesian 
48% CreOy, 3 to 1 ratio 
lump $44.00.« $46 00 

48% CreO,, 2.8 to 1 ratio $40.00 @$42 00 

48 CreO,, no ratio $31 00@$32.00 
South African (Transvaal) 

45 CreOs, no ratio 

“4 CreO,, no ratio 
Turkish 

aN CrO0 
Brazilian 

44% CryOys, 2.5 to 1 ratio, lump 

(a) Nominal 
COBALT ORE — Per lb. of cobalt con- 
tained, $1.35@$1.45, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont. 
depending on grade. 
IRON ORE—Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 

Mesabi percent 
iron, $8.30. Old Range, non-bessemer 
$8.55 

Mesabi, bessemer, 514 percent iron, 
$8.45. Old Range, bessemer, $8.70 

Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, }6@62%, 17c 

Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 18c. plus, depending on grade, c.if 
Atlantic ports; nearby business 20c. plus 

Brazilian, 68 to 69% per unit, 28c., 
cif. Atlantic ports. Nominal 


plus, $5 


reduced 


powder 


$34.00 @ $35.00 
$27 00 @$28.00 
3 to 1 ratio, lump $54. @$55 


a)$32.00 


non-bessemer, 514 


MANGANESE ORE —The price situation 
on nearby ore continues firm, though 
business last week was on the quiet side 
Prices could have been shaded on for- 
ward transactions. Indian ore was un- 
changed at $1.22 to $1.27 per long ton 
unit of Mn, c.if. U.S. ports, duty extra, 
basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby positions 
On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources the quotations are nom- 
oc., c.f. duty extra 

per ton, coarse or 
y nini percent MnO», Bra- 
tilian or Cuban, carloads nm barre 
$650 $70. Javan o1 
minimum, $75@$80. Domestic 70 to 72 


vercent, $454 $5 f.o.b. mines 


Caucasian, 85 percent 


’ 
MOLYBDENUM ORE ~— Per Ib. of con- 
tained MoS», 90% concentrate, 60c., f.0.b 


mines 


TANTALUM Uke rer ip. TasV0 


$2.00@$2.25 for 56@60% concentrate 
TITANIUM ORE — Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 56 to 59 percent TiO», f.o.b. Atlantic 
seaboard, $16@$18, nominal 
Rutile, per lb., minimum 94 


trate, 4@5c., nominal 


TUNGSTEN ORE 


concen- 


Per short ton unit 
of WO:, domestic concentrates of knowr 
good analysis, basis 60 Ceiling price 
established at $65, effective April 6 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $65, per unit, f.o.b. mine 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $65 per unit, f.o.b. mine 

London quotes 485s. per long ton unit 
or WOs, c.i.f. U.K. ports 
VANADIUM ORE — Per Ib. Ve2Os con- 
tained, domestic, 31c., f.0.b. mine 
ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton 


c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 per- 
cent ZrOs, $47@$50 


Metallic Compounds 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide) , 
refined, white, minimum 99 percent 
Per lb. 64c., in barrels carload lots 
delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 724 
to 734% Co, $1.82 per lb. east of Missis- 
sippi, and $1.84) per lb. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed in 
350-lb. containers 


COPPER SULPHATE ~— Per Ib., in car- 
load lots, 8.95@9.95c., large or small 
crystals, f.o.b, N.Y 


Quotations on nonmetallic minerals 
appeared in Feb. 28 issue 


U.S. Zinc Consumption 


Consumption of slab zinc in the United 
States in November totaled 73,413 tons, 
which compares with 76,162 tons in Oc- 
tober and a monthly average of 74,138 
tons in the Jan.-Nov. period of last year, 
the Bureau of Mines reports. During 
1950, slab zinc consumption in this coun- 
try averaged 80,505 tons a month. 
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The World's Leader 


BAUXITE 
CHROME ORE 

IRON ORE 

MANGANESE ORE 
Hemisphere Commerce Associates, Inc. 

New York 4, N.Y 

HA 2-5046 
Exciusive Sales and Distribution Agent for United States and Japan 


11 Broadway 





-NAXOS EMERY | 








ELECTROLYTIC 
COPPER 
Metal Department 


BACHE & CO. 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y 


Telephone Digby 4.3600 














E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 
CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


CHROME ORES 
MANGANESE ORES 
IRON ORES 





ORES + METALS 
ALLOYS 


Dalen Brothere, Ine 


70 PINE STREET - NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


PHIBRO, N.Y 


BOwling Green 9-131 3 Cables 




















C. G. TRADING CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Le 2-9045 
MANGANESE CHROME 
FLUORSPAR KYANITE 
MICA ILMENITE 


United States and Canadian Agents for 
B. N. Elias & Co. Lid. 
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—-~ ert - 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND METALS CORP. 
11 Broodwoy, N.Y. 4.N_Y Ceble: METMINCO.N.Y 
Phone, Digby 4-286! 


Buyers of: 
* ALL GRADES OF COPPER-BEARING MATERIALS 
* LIGHT AND HEAVY BRASS 
* LIGHT COPPER 
* HEAVY COPPER, WIRE ond CABLE 
* AUTO RADIATORS 
* COPPER ORE 
* MATTE AND BULLION 
For Direct Shipment to the Phelps Dodge 
Plants af LAUREL HILL, L. 1., N.Y 


Douglas, Arizona - El Paso, Texas 


/ 
TTLiG 47 4 
¥ O94 [H the Market 


Also Buyers of: 


© Zine Ores, Concentrates and Dross 
For Direct Delivery to National Zinc Co., Inc. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Sellers of: 


© COPPER 
© SPELTER 
¢ CADMIUM 


* QUICK-SILVER 
* ZINC DUST 
® SULPHURIC ACID 





From 1951 Company Reports 


St. Joseph Lead Co. — 


Sales of St. Joseph Lead Co. in 1951 
amounted to $111-million com 
pares with $104-million in 1950, accord- 
the company’s annual report 
Earnings were $5.50 per share in 195] 
after taxes of $5.60 per share. In the pre- 
ceding year earnings per share amounted 
to $4.94 after taxes of $3.23. For the first 


tirme 


which 


ing to 


in history our government derived 
greater revenue from the operations of 
the company than the itself 
Andrew Fletcher, president, informed 
employees 

Ten-year comparative 
St. Joe follow, in tons 


company 


lead sales of 


Sales 
Purchased 

Lead 
67,152 
45,242 
46,799 
48.483 
33,872 
53,438 
48,485 
63,276 
84,347 
50,597 


Sales 
St. Joe 
Production 
178,561 
157,659 
155.806 
139.954 
131 664 
1o7 108.440 
1944 77,011 
iga9 9 653 
1950 127,803 
1951 97 208 


Total 

Lead 

Sales 
245.713 
202,901 
202.605 
188,417 
165,536 
161,878 
125.499 
153,929 
212,150 
147,905 


142 
ima 
1oae 
1945 
1046 


Sales of slab zinc and zinc oxide (zinc 
content) from the company's production 
totaled 89,047 tons in 1951, against 94,028 
tons in 1950 

In 1951, approximately 57% of gross 
earnings came from zinc and 43% from 
lead, compared with 53% and 47%, re- 
spectively, in the preceding year 

The management, the report 
out, is endeavoring to complete by the 
end of 1953 the program of 
1950-1960 estimated to approxi- 
mately $15-million 

Progress at both the Zellidja and Nord 
Africaine properties in Morocco 
been impressive. Zellidja is now milling 
approximately 3,500 tons of lead-zinc ore 
At Nord Africaine, in which St 
stock interest 
developments have been so encouraging 
that it has been decided to place the 


points 


ten-year 
cost 


has 


a day 


Joe has a 17° recent ore 


property in production as soon as con- 
ditions permit 


Am. Smelting & Refining Co. — 


Earnings of the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. for 1951 before taxes on in- 
come were $80,017,193, compared with 
$68,491,328 for 1950, but due to the sub- 
stantially higher tax rates the net income 
was lower, being $39,742,313 
with $42,718,823 for 1950 

The year 1951 saw demand for metals 
maintained at a high level. Price controls 
the 
and 


compared 


restricted movement of ores, con- 


centrates secondary materials into 
normal channels, according to the annual 
report of the company 
Toward the end of the year, the report 
points out, exchange difficulties arose in 
many leading European countries and 
their ability to purchase metals originat- 
ing in hard thus 
considerably reduced. At the close of the 
year the premium prices abroad of lead 
and zine were tending to weaken. The 
flow of within the United 


States simultaneously increased as deai- 


currency areas Was 


lead scrap 


6 


ers became convinced that further ad- 
vances in domestic 
less likely 
Production of the company’s refineries 
in 1950 and 1951 
on toll for the account of others, prod- 
ucts purchased and products owned 


celling prices were 


from products treated 


1950 1951 
1,342,431 1.196.096 
78,270,405 72,370,258 
578.527 503.851 
414.226 
149,23 


Gold, oz 
Silver, oz 
Lead, tons 
Copper, tons 
Zine, tons 


The zinc content of shipments to others 
of zinc concentrates, zinc dust, fume and 
slag totaled 116,984 tons in 1951, which 
compares with 119,657 tons in 1950 

During 1951, capital expenditures on 
plants and mines amounted to $17,114,- 
000, compared with $12,021,000 in 1950 

The program of diamond drilling on 
the Toquepala copper project, a por- 
phyry-type deposit located in Southern 
Peru, was nearby completed. Tentative 
ore reserve estimates indicate an eco- 
nomic deposit of a large size susceptible 
to mining by methods. No 
further carried on at the 
Quellaveco copper property, located near 
Toquepala. The report states that a de- 
cision with respect to placing either of 
these properties on an operating basis is 
dependent upon a detailed investigation 
of providing power railroad, and 


open-pit 
work was 


water 
port facilities 


Phelps Dodge Corp. — 


Copper production by the Phelps 
Dodge Corp. in 1951 was 250,692 tons 
the highest in the corporation's history, 
according to the annual report to stock - 
holders. In the preceding year output of 
copper was 244,826 tons. 

Production of copper, lead, zinc, silver 
and gold from the corporation's mines 
together with minor amounts of these 
metals produced from purchased ores, in 
1950 and 1951 

1950 
244.826 


1951 
250.692 
5,803 265 

24,290 12.674 
2.574 849 2,690,518 
67 824 75,214 


Copper, tons 
Lead, tons 
Zine 


Silver, oz 
Gold, oz 


tons 


Detivenes vt w cusvomers of 
Phelps Dodge and its subsidiaries (in- 
cluding deliveries applicable to its own 
and to 
fabricated toll copper) amounted to 342,- 
164 tons in 1951, which compares with 
339,606 tons in 1950 

At the close of the year, the corpora- 
tion had no stocks of copper on hand 
other than working stocks and copper in 
process 

By the end of 1951 
were completed in the concentrator at 
Morenci so that all of the copper con- 
treated to 
a concentrate 
Molybdenite concentrates produced dur- 
amounted to 487 tons 

The Phelps Dodge Refining Corp., op- 
erating two refineries, one at E] Paso 
Texas, and the other at Laure! Hill, N.Y., 
produced a total of 382,043 tons of copper 
in 1951, against 421,498 tons in 1950 
There was a substantial reduction in 1951 
in the receipts of copper scrap, as well 
as a reduction in receipts of blister for 
treatment on toll 


cupper 


production, to purchased copper 


necessary changes 


centrate production is now 
recover molybdenite as 


ng the year 


o 
Lead at Smeliters and Refineries 


Lead stocks at smelters and refineries 
operating in the United States showed 
little change on Jan. 1. Recent statis- 
tics, in tons, follow 
Jan. 1 
67,817 


Feb. 1 
In process, smelters 66.925 
In base bullion 
Smelters. refineries 
Transit, refineries 
Process. refineries 
Refined lead 
Antimonial! lead 


11,315 
3.909 
15,700 
18,518 
6,821 


10,948 
3,378 
14,537 
21,148 
7,430 
Totals 124 O80 124.366 

Stocks at smelters and refineries on 
Feb. 1, 1951, totaled 134,726 tons 


o 
World Tinplate Output © 7; 


World tinplate production in 1951 
dropped to 5,640,000 tons from 5,753,000 
tons in 1950. This is the first decrease in 
world production since 1945, although it 
still leaves that production about 50° 
above the pre-war level. The decrease 
was due mainly to the fact that both 
US and UK outputs were lower than in 
1950. Production of some smaller tinplate 
producing countries is increasing 


Lead and Zinc Pigments — 1948-1951 


(Bureau of Mines) 


Shipments by domestic manufacturers of lead and zinc pigments and zinc salts for 
the years 1948 to 1951, inclusive, in short tons 


Basic lead sulfate or sublimed lead 
White 
Blue 
Read lead 
Litharge 
White lead 
Dry 
In oil (b) 
Zine oxide 
Leaded zinc oxide 
Lithopone 
Zinc chloride, 50° B 
Zinc sulfate 


(a) Bureau of Mines not at ! 


1948 
(a 


(a 


30,787 
154,775 


26,551 
19,519 
150,958 
67,441 
140,033 
68,701 
21,513 


liberty to publish figures. (b 


1949 


(a) (a) 


1950 1951 
(a) 
(a) (a 
24,866 34,400 
121,052 169,300 


(a) 
34,300 
149,000 


15,719 
11,636 
110,132 
36,722 
78,335 
55,208 
20.065 


28,300 
16,100 
160,300 
61,500 
105,800 
63,400 
23,800 


23,300 
12,200 
148,200 
44,600 
105,000 
61,100 
21,900 


Weight of white lead only 
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WASHINGTON REPORTS 





CONGRESSMEN ARE BEING FLOODED with stories 
of easing supplies, just at the time when mobilizers 
thought the supply situation would get real tough. It 
makes the mobilizers’ job harder than expected. An 
extension of controls looked like a push-over a few 
weeks ago. Now mobilizers are worried. 


TOP MOBILIZERS have received a report from DPA 
experts that the Controlled Materials Plan can be set 
aside the first of next year. The recommendation is 
based on expanding steel supply, and the outlook for 
aluminum the rest of the year. Copper, they said, would 
still be so scarce that some sort of control would have 
to be maintained 


MEN WHO KNOW COPPER, 
service, don't agree. They are telling top mobilizers that 
the copper shortage is ending. They say it will show the 
same sudden shift that occurred in lead and zinc — and 
within six months. Even official predictions have shifted 
toward an easier supply. The deputy director of NPA’s 
copper division, Paul B. Andrews, told Congress the 
country has reached bottom on copper, with an im- 
provement due in the spring. By 1953 and 1954, the 
domestic supply situation should be “greatly improved,” 
he said. Nobody in official circles is repeating the pre- 
diction of 60 days ago — that the copper shortage would 
last five years or longer. 


now high in government 


NPA EASED LEAD restrictions at a speed that surprised 
the industry. One reason for the quick move was to 
impress Congress. NPA wanted to show it would act 
swiftly to drop controls when the situation warranted 
It may have had this effect on some lawmakers. But on 
others, it simply looked like the need for a strong control 
law was over 


LAWMAKERS are told by economists — both private and 
government — that almost every element which could 
cause inflation will be present later this year. Those 
warnings would seem to make extension of controls 
almost automatic. But economists have no way of meas- 
uring consumer reactions. If consumers actually are in 
a buying slow-down because of high prices, they may 
well continue in that frame of mind for another year. 
That would pull the plug on inflationary forces. It adds 
up to a tough decision, the odds are that Congress will 
finally pass a controls bill nearly as strong as the 
present one 


EASING OF ALUMINUM is temporary, controllers argue 
Manly Fleischmann, DPA administrator, thinks a 3 or 
4% increase in allotments would be eagerly grabbed up 
by industry, would again make aluminum hard to get 
That's why he is studying plans for another expansion 
of aluminum capacity. He has an additional 150,000 tons 
in mind as a possibility. Fleischmann would like to buy 
aluminum from Canada. He is considering a deal fo: 


1.5-million tons, to be delivered over a five-year period 
He’s getting smal] business backing for the Canadian 
purchase. U.S. producers want him to go slow on both 
more expansion and the Canadian deal 


INDONESIA BORROWED AN IDEA from the British in 
its effort to get a higher tin price than RFC is willing 
to pay. When contract negotiations bogged down, the 
Indonesia ambassador called at the State Department 
for help. British appeals to the State Department helped 
break the Malayan deadlock in January. There's no as- 
surance that State will decide this time 


INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE will 
quit allocating zinc after July 1 if present trends con- 
tinue. Supply jumped 20,000 tons for the second quarter 
Further expansion is in sight 


A 20% GAIN IN TUNGSTEN production in countries 
outside the iron curtain, and a 10% expansion in mo- 
lybdenum, have been announced by IMC. Nickel has 
also gained. But officials said increases in these metals 
still leave demand far outstripping supply, with no 
likelihood of an early removal of allocations 


THE CHILEAN GOVERNMENT is pressing for 33'ec 
per Ib. in its copper negotiations with the U.S. That is 
consistent with its past claims. Even when the present 
27*ec. price was agreed to, it was argued that it had to 
average 33 ‘ec. in order to provide sufficient revenue for 
the government. It reached that average by withholding 
20°. of the production from the big U.S.-owned mines, 
for sale on the world market. It got 50c. or better for 
much of this. The slump in the world price to 40c. for 
spot delivery knocked down the average price. That's 
why Chile is now insisting on the 6c. rise in the price of 
copper sold in the U.S 


GREAT BRITAIN PAID UP TO 22¢ per |b. for lead in 
the last quarter of 1951. Now she is selling lead to the 
U.S. stockpile for the ceiling price of 19c. Thirty thou- 
sand tons have already been purchased for the stockpile 
at that price, and the British apparently would like to 
sell us another 20,000 tons. The stockpile operated to 
ease the market when lead was short. It is now operating 
to support the price. The situation is a reminder to the 
mining industry that there is more to a national stock- 
pile than national security 


RISING METALS PRICES and sustained shortages in 
some products are in store for the U.S. whether we 
maintain a high rate of mobilization or not. That's what 
Truman's Material Policy Commission will report next 
month. The Commission was given the job of taking a 
long-range look at the country's needs for raw materials 
It picked 1975 as a target. If the country maintains the 
same rate of growth it has maintained since 1900, the 
need for materials in 1975 will be double that of 1950 





Van Stone Lead-Zinc Mine 


Domestic supply of slab zinc will be 
increased by about 9,250 tons a year and 
pig lead by about 850 tons under an 
agreement by the Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency and the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. The metals 
would come from ore on the company’s 


Van Stone Mine, Steven County, Wash 

Terms of the agreement cal! for the 
company to construct concentrating fa- 
cilities capable of handling 1,000 tons of 
ore a day at the mine site at a cost of 
$1,719,000. In return, DMPA agrees to 
purchase, at 15%4c. a lb., f.o.b. East St 
Louis, up to 18,500 tons of slab zinc pro- 
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duced by the new facilities if the com- 
pany cannot sell it to other buyers in 
the United States at that or a higher 
price. The agreement wil! be terminated 
three years after the new facilities go 
into operation, estimated as Sept. 1, 1952, 
or when 18,500 tons of slab zinc have 
been produced, whichever occurs sooner 


- 
‘ 





The rust-proofing of iron and steel products 
is a “sacrificial” function of metallic zinc 
which for many years has accounted for the 
metal’s largest single use. Nearly 50% of all 
the zinc consumed in the United States is 
used for galvanizing. This “sacrificial” char- 
acteristic of zinc in providing iron and steel 
with low-cost protection against rust is also 
responsible for the increasing use of the 
metal in the form of anodes for the cathodic 
protection of underground pipe lines. The 
property of zinc which makes this possible is 
due to its advantageous position in the 
electromotive series. As indicated by the list- 
ing on the right, of the commonly available 
metals which are electronegative to iron, zinc 
stands far enough below iron so that its 
electronegative potential provides effective 
and economical cathodic protection, but not 
so far as to sacrifice itself needlessly and 
beyond the immediate duty for which it was 
designed: To mitigate the insidious electro- 
chemical action of nature known as corro- 
sion, by providing efficient cathodic protec- 
tion to the millions of miles of our nation’s 
underground pipe lines. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ST. JOE Electro-Thermic ZINC: High grode, Intermediate, 
Brass special, Prime western - BUNKER HILL 99.99-+-% ZINC 


fr Gaboanic P 


Platinum 
Silver 
Copper 
HYDROGEN 
Lead 
Tin 
Nickel 
Cadmium 
IRON 
Chromium 
—0.762 Zinc 
-1.33 Aluminum 


—1.55 Magnesium 1 


*U. R. Evans, “Metallic Corrosion, Passivity & Protection” 


Rusting is an electrochemical action in which iron replaces 
hydrogen, or a metal, in an electrolyte. Each metal has ics 
own definice activity in this respect, which is termed ic 
electro-porential. A liste of the metals arranged in increasing 
order of activity, with thei electro-porential expressed in 
voles is called the Electromouve Series. For convenience — at 
the right hand side of the above able — the zero point has 
been placed at iron and the figures, since they are relative 
only, have been transposed w show the metals’ activity 
relative to iron 





+0.30 


Il & Ila. Zinc, electro-negative to iron, with a driving vole 
= of 0.5 volt more than iron in soil or water, 
cient prorective action through sacrificial corrosion. 
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Alloys 


BERYLLIUM-COPPER — Master alloy, 
4 percent beryllium, remainder copper, 
5 lb. ingot, $1.56 per pound of alloy; 
3 oz. ingot, $2.09 

FERROCHROMIUM — Per Ib. of Cr 
High carbon (4 to 9%C) 65 to 69% Cr, 
lump, carloads, delivered Eastern zone, 
21%c.; low carbon, 30ic. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50@55 percent, $4.90 


FERROMANGANESE — Per gross ton, 
78@82 percent, $185, seaboard 
FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc .— Per Ib 
of Mo contained, f.0.b., shipping point 
Ferromolybdenum, 55@65 percent Mo 
$1.32; calcium molybdate (CaO MoOs), 
$1.15; molybdic trioxide (MoOs) , bagged, 
$1.13, canned, $1.14 
FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton, 
18 percent P, $58.50; electrolytic, 24 per- 
cent, $75, f.o.b. Alabama and Tennessee 
FERROSILICON — Per Ib 
Si, Eastern zone: 50% 
75% grade, 15.60c 
FERROTITANIUM — Per lb. of Ti con- 
tained, 20 to 25% max. 0.10% carbon, 
$1.40 

FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb. of W con- 
tained, 75@80 percent W, $5.00 
FERROVANADIUM ~— Per tb. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20 
Contract prices 

SILICOMANGANESE ~— Per |b. carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight allow- 
ed, maximum 14% carbon, 9.9c 
SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, 19 to 21 
percent grade, $75, Palmerton, Pa 
ZIRCONIUM ALLOY -— 12 to 15 percent 
Zr, 39 to 43 percent Si, 7c per lb., bulk, 
carload lots; 35 to 40 percent Zr, 47 to 
52 percent Si 20.25c. per Ib 


of contained 
grade, 12.40c.; 


tron, Steel, and Coke 


IRON — Per gross ton, Valley furnaces: 
Bessemer, $53; basic, $52, and No. 2 
foundry, $52.50 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $56. Bars per 
100 Ib, $3.70; plates and structural 
shapes, $3.65 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$14.50@$15; foundry, $17@$18. 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh, No. 1 heavy $46.00; 
No. 2 heavy $44.00, Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $45.00; No. 2 heavy $43.00. 


lead Average (Monterrey) 

The net price realized by the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended March 1, 1952, 
was 1843c. (US) per pound, f.o.b. re- 
finery, Monterrey, Mex. 





DAILY PRICES OF METALS (cams quorarions) 





— Electrolytic Copper — 
Domestic Export 
Refinery nery 

24.200 27.42: 

7 24.200 27.425 
s No market 27.425 
10 24.200 27.425 
1! 24.200 27.425 
12 24.200 27 425 
Average 24.200 


Mar 


27.425 


The shove quotations are our appr 
major United State 
ed by producers and their 
payments received by pr 
They are reduced to the ba 
St. Louis, as noted. All 
pound 

Copper, lead and sinc quotations are based 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries. t 
tations are for prompt delivery only 

In the trade. domestic copper prices are quoted 
on « delivered basis; that is. delivered at ns ult 
ers’ plants. As delivery charges vary with the dest 
nation. the figures shown sbove are net prices 
refineries on the Atiantic seaboard ™ ered 5 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound a! 
refinery basis 


prices are 


Our export quotation for b 
obtaining in the open market and is based 
in the foreign market reduced to the fob. ref 
equivalent. Atlantic seaboard. On {4s transactions 
we deduct 0.075c. for lighterage. etc to arrive at 
the f.0.b. refinery quotation 

Quotations for copper ere for ordinary forms of 


per refiect 


m Seles 


Straits Tin. 
New York 
121.500 
121.500 
121.500 
121.500 
121.500 
121.500 
121.500 
Average prices for calendar week ended March 8 are 
24.200c.; export copper f.o.b. refinery 27.425c.; 
19.000c.; St. Louis lead, 18.800c.; St, Louis zinc, 19.500c 


Zinc 
East 
St. Louls 


19.500 
19.500 
19.500 
19.500 
19.500 





ad 

St. Louls 
18.800 
18.800 
18.800 
18.800 
18.800 
18.800 19.500 
18.800 19.500 

Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 

Straits tin, 121.500c.; New York lead, 

; and silver, 88.000c 


Le 
New York 
19.000 
19.000 
19.000 
19.000 
19.000 
19.000 
19.000 


wirehbars end ingot bare Me 
a) shapes effective in mos 
beginning Jan. 1 


per pound. slabs. 0. 375. a: 


1951, are 


up. depending on weight and dimensions 


is and uy epending dimensions 
. mm unt ™ athades © 
pound 
Quotations for z 
rm brands Premiums 

m the East St 


m cents per » 


grad 
mestically refined mete 
smners The lifferentia mm 
fistrict is 10 
for New Engiand edd 7% 


basis 


points under New 
points to the New 
Corroding grade mma @ pre 


over common iead of 10 point 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


The daily New York slive quo 
tation reported by Handy & Her 
man is for silver contained in ores Mar 
and other unrefined silver bearing 
materials. in cents and fractions of 6 
@ cent per troy ounce Tt is deter 7 
mined by Handy & Harman on the 8 
basis of actual sales of bar silver 
999 fine in amounts of 50.000 10 
ounces or more for nearby de!ivery ll 
at New York as reported dally by 12 
regular suppliers, and is usually 
one querter cent below the price 
paid for such ber silver, this reduc 
tion being allowance to such sup 
pliers for carrying. delivering. and 
marketing In eddition to foreign silver, the quo 
tation also applies to domestic silver if such silver 
enters the New York market 


The Treasury's purchase price of newly mined 
domestic silver was established at 90 5c. per troy 
ounce. 1000 fine, effective on July 1. 1946 under 
an amendment to the Silver Purchase Act of July 
6. 1939 


Sterling 
Exchange Silver 
Checks New York 


$2.78 88.000 
2.78 88 000 
—Not Quoted 
78 88 000 
7R\% 838.000 
88 000 


Gold 
London 
248s 
248s 
248s 
244s 
244s 


Londor 
Tid 
Tid 


Tid 
Tid 
Tid 


toror; t 


Average silver, 88.000c.; Sterling Exchange 278.175c 


Lendon silver quo.st 
ounce, basis .999 One 


yas ore in pence per troy 


London gold quotations ere per troy ounce 
basis 1000 fine 


Sterling quotations represent the demand mar 
ket in the forenoon 





United States Gold Price 

The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce of 
fine gold, less 4 of 1 percent. 


Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34.9125 per ounce 


London Standard Tin 
Standard tin on the London Metal Ex- 
change, first session, per long ton: 
Standard Tin 

3-Mo 
£979 
£978 
£979 
£981 
2977 


Quotations on 99% tin (tin content), New 
York, were nominally as follows 

March 6th, $1.20',; 7th, $1.20'); 8th, $1.20") 
10th, $1.20%%; Lith, $1.204,; 12th, $1.20% 
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Foreign Exchange 
Foreign exchange rates on the Mexi- 
can peso and the Canadian dollar 
Mexico (silver peso) 11.58c 
Canada (dollar) (a) $1.00',6 
(a) Selling basis, N.Y 


Official London Prices 


The following delivered quotations 
have been fixed by the British Minis- 
try of Metals for the United Kingdom: 





Lead: 
ety foreign duty 
: re 
. refined 


Zine 

Foreign (G.o.b.) duty paid 
Domestic teob) = 
utp, TE eves 
Minimum 90.98 ee 


pe 














THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





Producers and Sellers of 
COPPER * ZINC + LEAD 
SILVER © ANTIMONIAL LEAD © ALUMINUM ALLOY INGOT 
SOLDER © METAL POWDERS © COPPER SHOT 
SELENIUM © TELLURIUM © ZINC DIE CAST ALLOY 





Importers and Sellers of 
PIG TIN 





Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 
Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 
Battery Plates, Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material, Automobile Radiators and 
Aluminum Scrap. 














We Buy Crude Platinum | | TUNGSTEN | So 


* mined Tungsten Ores * Tungsten To 
nes. Scrap, Tinos, Grindings * Tin Concentrates 


E ARE always in the market TW — Tin Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms 


for native crude platinum, plati- SELLERS 

num and gold concentrates, gold dust Tungsten Concentrates 10 Buyers’ Specifications 
™ * Tungsten Solts, Tungsten Powder * Tungsten 
and scrap precious metal. We pay for ANTIMONY Rods ond Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, Tin 
all the platinum metals and gold con- — 
rained in such material. ‘ 233 BROADWAY 
, NC NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
BAKER & CO., INC Plont: Glen Cove, N.Y 


113 Astor Street, Newark 5, N. J a _ 























M F 


W OLFRAM— MANGANESE — CHROME — ANTIMONY ORES 


DEALERS 


PLATINUM— GOLD— SILVER 


R 


or AYRTON METALS LTD. 10 13 Dominion St.. London, EC2 





vane er 
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Slab Zinc Orders increase 


Unfilled orders for zinc increased 
from 55,760 tons at the end of January 
to 70,442 tons at the end of February, 
aceording to the monthly statistics of 
the American Zinc Institute. The daily 
rate of production declined moderately 
in February, compared with that of the 
preceding month. 

The slab zinc statistics for January 
and February are summarized as fol- 
lows, in tons: 

Jan Feb 
Stock at beginning «++» 21,901 26,703 
Production «++» 83,205 77 2% 
Production, daily rate 2,684 2.665 
Shipments 

Domestic 75,039 70,928 

Export-drawback 1,782 4.882 

Government acc’t . 1,582 1638 


78,403 
26,703 
55.760 


Totals 
Stock at end 
Unfilled orders 


77,448 
26,551 
70,442 

Production in February, by grades, in 
tons: Special High Grade 25,146; Reg- 
ular High Grade 13,138; Intermediate 
1,503; Prime Western, etc. 37,509. 

Stocks in the hands of producers on 
Feb. 29 in tons: Special High Grade 
5,094; Regular High Grade 5,432; Inter- 
mediate 328; Prime Western, etc. 15,697. 


Mine Output of Lead 


Domestic mine output of recoverable 
lead increased slightly in January, and 
was the highest monthly rate since 
March 1951, the Bureau of Mines reports. 
Production totaled 34,521 tons, compared 
with 33,499 tons in December and a 
monthly average of 32,536 tons in 1951. 

The West Central States of Arkansas, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma pro- 
duced 13,630 tons in January, 7% above 
the 1951 monthly average. 

Production in States East of the Mis- 
sissippi was 1,088 tons, which compares 
with a monthly average for 1951 of 619 
tons 

In the Western States, the mines pro- 
duced 19,803 tons of recoverable lead, 
4% and 3%, respectively, higher than 
the December output and the 1951 
monthly average. Production in Idaho 
increased from a monthly average of 
6,264 tons in 1951 to 7,100 tons in Janu- 
ary of the current year. 


Revised Zinc Order Grants 
More Time on Exports 


NPA, in revising zinc order M-9 on 
March 7, now permits quarterly as well 
as monthly allocation of the metal to 
give exporters the necessary working 
time in which to arrange shipping 
schedules, letters of credit, and export 
licenses. 

The amended order incorporates 
without change the controls of the other 
zine regulations contained in M-15, 
which governs use, and M-37, which 
controls zine scrap and toll agreements 
The consolidation of existing zinc orders 
into a single order has been accom- 
plished by the addition of new sections 
to M-9 

The revised order requires applica- 
tions for allocations to be filed not later 
than the 15th day of the month previous 
to the quarter or month for which allo- 
cation is sought 

All allocation requests except those 
for export must be submitted to NPA 
On export business, applications go to 
the Office of International Trade, along 
with an application for an export li- 
cense. 

The order defines zinc to include any 
grade of zinc metal produced by elec- 
trolytic, electrothermic, or fire refining 
process, This includes zinc produced 
from scrap, dross, or other secondary 
material; cast in pigs, slabs, bars, anodes 
or other shapes. 

It redefines “producer” to include any 
person who produces slab zinc and any 
person who has slab zinc produced for 
him under a toll agreement. 


Joins Scrap Organization 


Marcus ©. Borinstein, former vice 
president in charge of merchandising of 
James Flett Organization, Inc., has joined 
Herbert H. Lissner’s LaSalle Trading 
Co., Chicago, scrap meta! brokers. 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Mo., March 8, 1952 
Biende 
Per Ton 
Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc) $135.00 
Flotation, 60% zinc $135.00 
Galena 


Coarse and flotation, 80% lead $245.95 


Brass and Bronze ingot 

85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 27ic; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 33c.; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 4c. 
Yellow, 23ic. and upward. 


Smeiters' Copper Scrap Prices 
Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 19ic.; 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 17ic.; Light 
copper, 164c.; refinery brass, 17ic. 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New York 
or equivalent freight points, for whole- 
sale quantities, in cents per Ib. 
No. 1 copper wire . 

Heavy copper & wire, mixed 
Light copper . 
No. 1 composition 
Composition turnings 

Cocks and faucets 

Light brass ; 
Yellow brass turnings, | mix 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 
Auto radiators, unsweated 
Brass pipe, cut .... - 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1. ; 
Rod ends, brass . a 
New soft brass clips 

Cast aluminum, mixed ... 
Aluminum pistons, clean. . 748@8 
Aluminum crankcases 73@8 
Aluminum clips, new soft... 104 
Sheet aluminum, old clean 
Duralumin clips, new 
Aluminum turnings, clean. . 
Zinc die cast, mixed .. 
Zine die cast, new . 

Old zine ... 

New zinc clips 

Soft or hard lead 

Battery plates . 

Babbitt mixed esta 
Linotype or stereotype 
Electrotype 

Solder joints close cut 
Block tin pipe 

No, 1 pewter 

Autobearing babbitt 

Mone! clips, new 

Mone! sheet, clean 

Mone! turnings 

Nickel clips, new 

Nicke! anodes, cast 


189@19; 
174@173 
16@ 164 
1841@184 
178@172 
164@ 164 
94@10 
1IM@l4 
139@14i 
144@15 
16@ 164 
15@158 
154@16 
174@18 
71@8 


6607 
89@9i 
10@ 103 
133@134 
154@16 
93@94 
17@174 
174@18 
16@ 164 
21@23 
1.05@1.10 
75@80 
6062 
284 30 
28@30 
25@27 
35@38 
35.@38 








PRICES - TRENDS - DEVELOPMENTS 
You'll find them all in 
“Metal & Mineral Markets” 
Send in your subscriptions today! 


TO E&MJ METAL AND MINERAL MARKETS 
Mail Cire. Dept, 330 WEST 42nd ST.. NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 








ALL METALS 
ALL ALLOYS - ALL FORMS 
Mettle into Metals Since 1896 





Irvington Smelting 
& Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


Irvington, New Jersey 


Lehigh Valley R.R. connection 
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Gold , : Silver 
Lead r= | Zinc 
Bismuth Je Cadmium 
Arsenic Pie Tellurium 


Antimonial Lead 


UNITED STATES SMELTING 
REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 


57 WILLIAM STREET SALES OFFICE NEW YORK, N.Y. 














High Purity Ingots and ingot Bars 


From Morenci come ores unusually free of impurities 
Fire refining these ores gives the quality product 
P.D.M. Fire Refined Copper—for use in brass mills 
and foundries in making high grade products. 


Typical Analysis 


One of the 
Great Names 
40 WALL STREET * NEW YORK 5, in Copper 
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